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THE TEACHER IN THE EARLY CHURCH 



REV. J. W. BAILEY, PH.D. 

Pella, Iowa 

There is today a widespread and insistent demand that the 
church address itself more seriously to the performance of its 
educational function. Church leaders recognize the pertinence 
both of the demand and its implied criticism and are busily engaged 
in the effort to provide ways and means for an advance movement 
in this field. By what organization of forces can the matter best 
be carried to a successful issue ? As contributing to the solution 
of this problem it may be of some value to indicate the emphasis 
placed by the early church upon its educational mission, and the 
provision it made for its accomplishment. The evidence is not 
abundant, but when brought together it is clear and reflects an 
interesting and instructive situation. 

Jesus was pre-eminently the teacher. This was his common 
title both among his disciples and others. 1 And the church pre- 
served as his parting instruction to his disciples a command in 
which it is implied that teaching is one of the primary means by 
which the gospel is to be extended throughout the world. 2 Even 
if we cannot claim for these words the authority of Jesus it is at 
any rate significant that the traditions of the church attribute to 
him this emphasis upon its educational function. The church 
understood that the work of instruction in which it engaged had 
been explicitly enjoined by its Master. He had committed to it 
a twofold task, the proclamation of the gospel and the instruction 

1 See especially Mark 5:35; 10:17,20,35; 12:19,32; Matt. 23:8; 26:18; Luke 
22:11; Johri3:2; 6:25; 11:28; 13:13,14. Jesus is spoken of as teacher 48 times in 
the gospels, nor is it without significance that his followers are uniformly (274 times) 
called disciples or learners. 

2 Matt. 28:18, 19. That Jesus left instructions with his disciples is not only 
a priori probable but is also supported by ample evidence. These words are not 
manufactured out of whole cloth, though Jesus be not responsible for their present 
form. 

So 
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of disciples. That this instruction was to be in charge of a particu- 
lar group or class is here neither stated nor implied. It is a min- 
istry of teaching rather than a teaching ministry that is reflected. 
However, that such a distinct class or ministry widely prevailed 
in the early church is quite sufficiently attested. Paul is our best 
witness. 

In I Cor. 12:28 the apostle writes, "God placed in the church 
first apostles, secondly prophets, thirdly teachers," etc. He is 
here enumerating the various groups and gifts that are active in the 
church, and just as definitely as he calls one group apostles and 
another group prophets does he describe a third group as teachers. 
That he has in mind a distinct class is perhaps even more explicitly 
indicated by vs. 29, "are all teachers?" a rhetorical question which 
he expects his readers to answer in the negative. This same con- 
ception of the teachers as a distinct group is involved also in the 
general argument which prevails in this section and especially 
in this chapter of the epistle. As the body is composed of many 
members and is yet one body, so the church, though one, contains 
those who possess varied gifts and perform various functions in the 
church life and activity. One of these distinct groups with a 
particular function consists of teachers. Further evidence of this 
is derived also from the manner in which the various groups are 
mentioned. Following the teachers five of the charismatic gifts 
are indicated rather than the individuals who are characterized 
by the possession of such gifts. Comparing 12:8-10, 30; 14:6, 26, 
it appears that this fist of five is not exhaustive but representa- 
tive, and their relative significance is either uncertain or unimpor- 
tant. This involves the strong probability that the personnel of 
these groups was neither so definite nor so constant as was that 
of the first three named, in which teachers are included. That the 
teachers constituted a distinct group is further indicated by the 
fact that they are assigned a definite rank in the church's ministry. 
Only the apostles and prophets, who are given higher rank than 
they, share with them this distinction. In 12:28 they are given 
third position, and 12:29 an( i z 4'-6 reflect the same conception. 
The apostle was dealing with a situation in which the relative 
importance of the various charismatic gifts "was under discussion. 
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Accordingly he can hardly have used such definite language as he 
here employs except with careful precision. He must have meant 
to specifically assign the teacher the third rank in the threefold 
ministry. Thus the evidence is quite uniform that the teachers 
composed a distinct group associated with apostles and prophets 
and very sharply distinguished from the promiscuous and variable 
groups possessing gifts of less importance. Rom. 12:6, 7 was writ- 
ten not very long after I Corinthians, and though less explicit re- 
flects a similar situation. The teaching gift is recognized as a 
distinct charism, and those possessing it are exhorted to faithful- 
ness in its use. 

The manner in which Paul speaks in I Corinthians of the appoint- 
ment of these various groups indicates that he is thinking of the 
church in general. The apostle and prophet belonged to the whole 
church rather than to a particular congregation 3 and the teacher is 
included with them. It is further true that Romans was written to 
a congregation with which Paul had had nothing to do. The 
evidence justifies the statement then that, in the period in which 
I Corinthians and Romans were written, there was not simply in the 
Pauline churches but in the church as a whole a definite and 
distinct teaching ministry which was understood to be of divine 
appointment. It gave itself to the specific task of instruction. 
This was regarded as its peculiar function. 

In Eph. 4:11 Paul again names those groups which have been 
appointed to a ministry in the church. Apostles and prophets 
are again assigned the place they occupy in the list in I Corinthians. 
There is a difference, however, in that evangelists are inserted after 
prophets, and pastors are associated with teachers. This grouping 
is unique in early Christian literature and we need not stop to con- 
sider all the problems it raises. But the naming of pastors and 
teachers together does not of necessity involve their identification. 
It only suggests that as the first three classes may be grouped 
together as those whose task is the proclamation of the gospel, so 
the pastors and teachers may be associated as those whose task was 
edification rather than evangelism. 4 The point of present interest 

'Gal. 1:8; Rom. 1:5; Eph.2:2o; 3:5; cf. Acts 11 : 27; ICor.4:i5; Did., chaps. 

n, 13- 

* Cf. Harnack, Expansion of Christianity, I, 430-32. 
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is that this passage supports the evidence already considered in that 
it reflects a definite teaching ministry, declares it of divine appoint- 
ment, and assigns it a distinct standing in the church. In Eph. 
2:20 (cf. 3:5), the apostles and prophets are called the foundation 
upon which the church has been builded, Jesus Christ himself 
being the chief cornerstone. This is of significance as distinctly 
not including teachers and thus implies for them a position of less 
importance, so far agreeing with the other evidence. 

In I Tim. 2 : 7 and II Tim. 1 : 1 1 Paul is referred to as herald, 
apostle, and teacher. These terms are intended to describe his 
varied activity without drawing sharp distinctions or describing 
definite groups to which he belonged. In I Tim. 3:2 it is said 
the bishop must be apt to teach. In II Tim. 2 : 2 Timothy is told 
to commit the word unto faithful men who shall be able to teach 
others also. In I Tim. 5: 17 it is the elder to whom the teaching 
gift is referred. In each of these passages the right to teach is 
impliedly limited to certain individuals. 5 If some who have 
ability as teachers are engaged also in other duties this is not 
contradictory of the evidence previously examined but only indi- 
cates the development. 

The fact then is very clear that in the last decade of Paul's 
career there existed throughout the church a definite teaching 
ministry, recognized by the church as of divine appointment, and 
occupying a place of importance next to the apostles and prophets. 6 

The question naturally arises whether such a distinct ministry can 
be traced back to an earlier period. A reasonable interpretation of 
the evidence furnishes an affirmative answer. In both Corinthians 
and Ephesians, where Paul gives a list of those who have been 
divinely appointed in the church, the atmosphere of the passage 

s According to I Tim. 2:12 women must not be allowed to teach st. Col' 3: 16. 

6 The subapostolic writings reflect in general the same situation. In Did. 11:3 
we have apostle and prophet, and in 13: 1, 2 and 15: 1, 2, prophet and teacher. In the 
Martyrdom of Polycarp 16: 2 Polycarp is spoken of as apostolic and prophetic teacher. 
In Hermas, Sim. iii. 5, 1 the list is composed of apostles and bishops, and teachers and 
deacons. In Sim. ix. 15, 4 it is prophets and deacons, apostles and teachers, and in 
16, s and 25, 2, apostles and teachers. Although the prophet is thus listed but once 
by Hermas, the whole of Mand. xi is concerned with the method of discriminating 
between a true and a false prophet. Harnack thinks that he implies the order, apostles, 
prophets, teachers. See in general, Expansion of Christianity, I, Book iii, chap. i. 
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as well as the form of statement suggests that he is thinking of a 
situation that prevailed for an indefinite period before the time of his 
writing. Moreover, in the light of the express testimony of Corin- 
thians, Gal. 6 : 6-8 may be claimed as evidence for this earlier time. 
That instruction was given is unequivocally stated and is expressly 
attributed to a particular individual instructor. In agreement 
with this, though of little independent value, are Gal. 1:12 and 
I Thess. 5:12, 19, 20; and Luke 1:4 and Acts 18:25 look in the same 
direction. But Acts 13:1 gives explicit testimony to the existence 
of teachers in the church at Antioch in its early days. The passage 
also implies the order, apostles, prophets, teachers, as suggested 
by our other evidence. The particles used furnish some ground 
for the suggestion of Harnack that Paul belonged to the group of 
teachers and Barnabas to the prophets. 7 The existence of teachers 
earlier than this is not anywhere attested. They are here men- 
tioned as if they were a well-known class but this may be a reflection 
only of the situation known to the author of Acts in the period of 
its writing. 

As bearing upon the origin of the teaching ministry we should 
not overlook the fact that it was uniformly regarded as one of the 
charismata of the spirit. 8 This suggests its beginning in the church 
some time after its earliest days (cf. Acts 19: 2, 6), though it is to be 
noted that Corinthians includes the apostles in the list of those 
who had been so endowed and appointed. 9 With this agrees also 
the implication of the statement in Eph. 2:20 that the apostles 
and prophets were the foundation upon which the church had been 
builded. In the context it is suggested that the basis of this funda- 
mental significace was the fact that they were the recipients of 
special divine revelation The content of the revelation was the 
universality of the gospel. This means that Paul is not thinking 

^ Cf. also Acts 4:30 and I Cor. 14:3 in the Greek and see I Tim. 2:7; II Tim. 
1:11; Acts 11 20; Prophets are mentioned in Jerusalem even earlier: Acts 11:27; 
cf. 2:16; 15:32; 19:6; also Matt. 10:41. 

8 See especially I Cor. 12:28, 29; 14:6, 26; Rom. 12:6, 7; I Thess. 5:19, 20; 
I Tim. 4:13-16. Cf. Hermas, Sim. ix. 25, 2, "The apostles and teachers who herald 
unto all the world and teach the word of the Lord as they have received the holy 
spirit." 

'But on this phase of the matter see Gal. 1:11, 12; Rom. 1:5; cf. Gal. 1:19; 
I Cor. 2 : 10. 
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primarily of the original Twelve but of the later and larger group 
including himself. The apostle is undoubtedly framing his thought 
in part upon the facts of history. This would imply that the his- 
torical precedence of apostle and prophet was partly the ground 
of their logical importance. This would further indicate that 
the teacher was considered a later development in the church than 
the foundation ministry and this is in line with our other evidence. 
In the earliest days of the church the teaching was in charge of 
the apostles, 10 and a distinct class of teachers is first mentioned at 
Antioch, the first headquarters of gentile Christianity. The sug- 
gestion is obvious that a definite teaching ministry arose, perhaps 
on gentile soil, as soon as the growing church had assumed such 
proportions that the apostles could no longer exercise immediate 
supervision over it all." Such a ministry came to prevail, perhaps 
soon, in the entire church. 

The status of the teacher is reflected in part by the evidence 
we have already considered. The position was a coveted one 12 as 
might have been expected in the light of the well-known standing 
of the teacher in Judaism. The matter appears in clearer light, 
however, on a more careful examination of Gal. 6:6-8. In vs. 6 
the apostle writes: "Let him that is taught in the word com- 
municate unto him that teacheth in all good things." This verb, 
"communicate," is found but four other times in Pauline writings: 
Rom. 12:13; T 5 :2 7; Phil. 4:15, and I Tim. 5:22. In the first 
three of these it connotes the idea of giving rather than receiving. 
In the second and third it designates a contribution of a material 
character, and in the first one is associated with such a contribu- 
tion. This idea is not only consistent with the present passage 
but is in fact the only one that fits. This interpretation is sup- 
ported also by the apostle's use of the corresponding noun.' 3 The 
substantive "good things" occurs but twice elsewhere in Paul, 
Rom. .3:8; 10:15. He prevailingly uses the singular to refer to 

10 Acts 2:42; 4:2,18; 5:21,25,28. 

" Cf . Acts 6 : 1-4; 14:23; Titus 1:5. 

"James 3:1; I Tim. 1:7; see also Matt. 23:6-8; I Cor. 12:31; cf. Barnabas, 
1:8: "not as a teacher but as one of yourselves I will show you a few things"; 4:9: 
"not as a teacher but as is befitting one who loves." 

■s Rom. 15:26; II Cor. 8:4; 9:13; Phil. 1:5; cf. 4:15. 
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the good in the abstract. The use of the plural to connote the 
idea of material goods seems to have been common and is found 
in various writings. 14 It is best suited to this context. Thus in 
this verse the apostle makes a plea for the material support of the 
teacher, at least in part, by the one who receives the benefit of his 
instruction. This exhortation is enforced in the seventh and eighth 
verses by an appeal to the fundamental principle that one who 
invests his life and the rewards of his toil in the material side of 
life is preparing for himself deterioration and ruin, but the one 
who invests them in spiritual interests will reap the reward of the 
largest possible life. 

This interpretation of the apostle's language is corroborated 
by several lines of evidence. In the first place it may be noticed 
that appeal is here made to the principle of sowing and reaping. 
Besides this passage Paul makes use of this metaphor twice. In 
II Cor. g : 6 he enforces by it his appeal to the Corinthian Christians 
for a liberal contribution to the fund which he had been collecting 
for the poor of Judea (cf. 9:1; I Cor. 16:1; Rom. 15:26). He 
declares that if the Christians of Corinth will make a generous 
offering of their material goods they may expect a correspondingly 
large return in spiritual blessing, and a small contribution will bring 
but a small return in spiritual things. In I Cor. 9:11 there is a 
more explicit application of this same principle, stated, however, 
in elliptical form. The apostle is writing of the support which he 
had a right to expect from the Corinthian disciples and asks whether 
it is any great matter that he reap of their carnal things when he 
has sowed unto them spiritual things. The evidence is thus beyond 
dispute that in both Corinthian passages the principle of sowing 
and reaping is used to enforce an appeal that those who have reaped 
from others spiritual advantages should respond by making to them 
a contribution of their material goods. Such is its use here. 

The apostle further supports his appeal with another considera- 
tion. In the last passage to which reference was made he suggests 
that they who have received from others spiritual things do only 
their duty when they make a return of material goods unto those 
who have thus been the means of their spiritual enrichment. In 

'« Luke 1:53; 12:18,19; 16:25; cf. vs. 19; see also Sirach 14:4; Wisdom 7:11. 
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Rom. 15:26, 27 he states in the most explicit terms that since 
Macedonia and Achaia have been made partakers of the spiritual 
things of Jerusalem they have become the debtors of the latter 
and are under obligation to minister to them in material things. 15 
The statement is so made that it may be taken as the expression 
of a general principle applicable to all similar situations. This 
principle is also stated from the opposite angle of vision. Those 
who labor in spiritual things have a right to expect material sup- 
port from those who are blessed by their ministry. As an apostle, 
Paul had refrained from urging this right upon the Thessalonians 
(I Thess. 2:6-9) simply from an overmastering desire to allow 
nothing to interfere with the success of his labors. In I Cor. 9:11 
he distinctly claims this right and asserts he had not urged it upon 
the Corinthians from the same motives which controlled him in 
the Thessalonian ministry. He has not, however, refused support 
from other churches and has allowed them from time to time to 
contribute to his need. 16 The apostle declares moreover that the 
Lord ordained that those who proclaimed the gospel should live 
of the gospel, 17 and from I Cor. 9:12 we have the clear intimation 
that it was the general practice so to do. A comparison of I Cor. 
9:9-11 and I Tim. 5:17, 18 makes clear that in the latter passage 
there is an appeal to this same general principle in urging financial 
support of the "elders that rule well, especially those who labor 
in word and teaching." Those who are so qualified and thus use 
their time and energy have a right to expect "double honor," i.e., 
unusually liberal support. 18 

Thus the apostle's general position in the matter is so clearly 
reflected in these passages that we can but interpret the Galatian 
passage in the light of it. This is just to say that there is ample 
evidence that in the days of Paul's greatest labors a class of teachers 
existed in the Pauline churches that gave so much time and energy 
to the specific work of instruction that they had to be supported 

■s Cf. Barnabas 19:8: "Share in all things with thy neighbor and say nothing 
is thy own, for if you are partners in the incorruptible how much more in the cor- 
ruptible." 

16 II Cor. 11:7, 8; Phil. 4:10-18. 

'» I Cor. 9: 14; cf. vss. 8-10, and Matt. 10: 10; Luke 10: 7. 

18 See also Rom. 12:13 andcf. Did. 11:1, 2; 13:2. 
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in part at least by the other members of the church. Since Paul 
understood that this principle had been established by the Lord 
(Jesus) and since he reflects his knowledge of it in the earliest 
writing from his pen (I Thess. 2:6-9), it does not seem too much 
to say that we have a reflection of the uniform practice in the 
Pauline churches perhaps from the very beginning. Though not 
conclusive the evidence tends very strongly to show that such was 
also the general practice prevailing in the church as a whole. 

The findings of this discussion may be summarized in the fol- 
lowing propositions : 

1. The early church considered religious instruction one of the 
two essential features of its mission. 

2. It believed that in his parting instructions to his disciples 
Jesus had specifically charged them with this work. 

3. In providing for the successful prosecution of this task the 
church very soon produced a distinct class known as teachers, who 
were particularly responsible for the educational work of the church. 

4. These teachers were given a definite standing in the ministry 
and were found throughout practically the whole church. 

5. It was understood that this teaching ministry had been 
originated and appointed by the special activity of the Holy Spirit. 

6. The teachers devoted themselves so exclusively to the work 
of instruction that they had to be supported at least in part by those 
among whom they labored and who had received the benefit of 
their teaching. 

The bearing of these facts upon the present situation may be 
stated briefly under three considerations. First, the emphasis 
upon the educational task of the church is not misplaced. The 
church's business is to lead men into such life as is actually that 
of the kingdom of God. That kingdom of life cannot be entered 
by either force or magic. It is for those only who have come to 
share in its life, experience its realities, and appreciate its values. 
But these things come only by cultivation, and in this it is the 
inescapable duty of the church to engage. The need of this today 
is especially urgent. Say what we will, the foundations are gone 
for not a few, and the old appeals find no response from many in 
our Christian communities. Thev need to be led anew to the solid 
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ground of spiritual realities. But this is a serious task and it is 
the task of the church. 

Secondly, the church must give herself to the training of teachers 
who shall be qualified to do this work. This has been one of the 
great needs of the past, and it is absolutely indispensable to any 
large advance movement in the present. Every church that takes 
its task at all seriously must make provision in the local work for 
such training. It must equip its teachers to do something which 
may fairly be called educational. It must also insist that its 
schools, colleges, and seminaries shall train the young people 
whom it sends to them to be leaders in this forward movement. 
The church must contend for a closer touch between itself and the 
school and not allow the latter to forget that the end of knowledge 
fs action and that it is training men for Christian service. Let 
the church insist that it perform its function or look elsewhere for 
support. 

Thirdly, the church must recognize the necessity of a paid 
teaching ministry wherever it is practicable. Church schools 
have been training a certain style of preacher who has constituted 
the sole order of the ministry. But the teaching ministry is just 
as important as the preaching ministry. If it does not vitiate the 
work of a pastor to receive a salary, no more will it do so for the 
teacher. Let a teaching ministry be provided which is capable 
of leading in the educational work of the church, and let the church 
make generous provision for its support. There is already such a 
movement in some quarters. May it greatly enlarge! 



